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battlefield, working to acquire ecclesiastical benefices, they
are essentially indistinguishable from all the rest of the
petty provincial nobility. A novelist might stretch a point
and perhaps discern in each one or other of the traits
which meet, more pronounced, in the character of Richelieu.
But these a posteriori deductions are as suspect as they are
easy. What stamps the mind of a child with a lasting
imprint is his direct education; and that is chiefly the
influence of the mother, when his upbringing has been
really in her hands. More than all his forebears, it was
Suzanne de la Porte, that serious, shrewd, energetic and
melancholy woman, who moulded the heart and mind of
her son.
He was delicate. Frequent feverish attacks caused his
mother much distress. Armand Jean spent his early years
in an atmosphere of anxiety and sorrow which inclined
him to a meditative, if not a dreamy, habit of mind. A
vigorous child, of keen and lively temperament, wrenches
himself free from external constraints that weigh on him;
zest for activity, a craving for gaiety, the appetite for life,
can give him the strength to react against the bondage of
his surroundings, and help him to free himself, or even to
revolt. It is otherwise with those sensitive and impression-
able natures in which the mind's strength is greater than
the body's. Life at Richelieu was singularly devoid of
cheerfulness. The manor stood in flat country, beside the
Mable. Strongly fortified during the Hundred Years5
War, it raised its stone walls and slate roofs in the middle
of a vast park. The silence was unbroken, save perhaps by
the bells of Braye, the church of which was visible not far
from the demesne. It was a long way to a town of any
importance. Tours and Poitiers, the cities which ruled the
district, one in religious and the other in financial matters,
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